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AMERICA. 
From the Essays of Arracn Browne, Fsq. author of seve- 
ral excellent treatises on legal science—we extract the 
following remarks upon the United States, as they ap- 
peared to the impartial eye of this judicious writer, pre- 
vious to the Revolution. Judge Browne left this coun- 
try while yet a youth, and commenced the practice of 
Law in England, till his reputation for learning, genius, 
and integrity, obtained for him the first office in the 
University of Dublin, and a seat in the Irish Legisla- 
ture. To the discharge of the duties incident upon 
such important situations, he devoted the labors of an 
irreproachable life ; and, though enjoying opulence and 
celebrity, in a foreign country, he still cherished, with 
atriotic ardour, the remembrance of the scenes of his 
infaney, and the land of his birth. Underthe influence 
of these generous feelings, he drew up, for the perusal 
of his friends, this account of the physical, moral and li- 
terary character of a traduced country. As the vol- 
ames whence these observations are taken, are now not 
easily obtained, we shall give, as our limigs permit us, 
further extracts from the essays of our learned country- 
man. 


“I weven have seen Switzerland ; but of all the 
countries which my eyes have beheld in reality, or 
viewed in description, America, before the revolu- 
tion, was by far the happiest. She has gained by 
the change in power, in wealth, in consequence— 
whether she has advanced in felicity, may, perhaps, 
be questioned. 

“I speak particularly of the New-England pro- 
vinces 3 with them I was acquainted from the age 
of five to the age nearly of seventeen, and though 
the observation of that period of time may excite a 
smile, I perfectly recollect every external circum- 
stance which could strike the eye, or catch the im- 
agination ; and I perfectly remember my surprise 
on arriving in Europe, at the ignorant queries put 
te me on the then state of that country ; an igne- 
rance which was fatal to our governors, and which 
does not seem to be quite worn out even at this 
dav. 

«The state of property in New-England tended 
to happiness ; the land was divided in moderate 
portions, every man held his little lot in fee or per- 
petuity ; there was no landlord, no tenantry ; eve- 
ry man owned his own field, every man sat under 
the shade of his own tree ; he paid neither tithe nor 

rent; the rights of primogeniture were unknown ; 
a numerous progeny, like that of the ancient patri- 
archs, was wealth, not poverty, to him : they cul- 
tivated his land, they tilled his ground, and were 
his labourers as well as his children. The daugh- 
ters spun, the sons delved, and competence and 
content were their companions. 

“ The comfort thus extended over the country 
appeared in every face. Beggars, Jiterally, there 
were none. Sometimes, though rarely, an old Bri- 
tish maimed soldier, who had remained in the coun- 
try, solicited charity. Why should there be pover- 
ty where the unlimited open for work called inces- 
santly for men, and not men for work ?—w here food 
was cheap beyond example," and nothing dear but 

* The av price of provisions before the war was, 
Reef, 2d per Jb. ; Mutton, do. Fish, ld per tb. ; a Tur. 
key, 1s; Powls, fattened, 7d a picee. Fish was in great 
abundance—at Rhode-Island certain winds blew up upon 
the beaches, as Eastovs and Sachuists, such quantities of 
Menhaden as supplied hundreds of inferior families some- 
times for a winter, with no labour but that of p cking them 

up. Salmon abounded inthe Mertimack. They had also 
(though Turbot was unknown,) a great variety of fish un- 
known to Europe ; among thesethe Black Fish, or Totog, 
was particuiariy esteemed. A man possessed of SUUL a 
yeur sterling, could and often did live in the most sump- 
tuous manner, and keep almost an open table for stran- 


gers, who can bear testimony to their hospitality, Since 
the war an influx of wealth bas madt provisions as dear 
as in Europe. 






“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 
clothing, because of that, the natura 
agriculture td manufacture, in a youthful state and 
boundless territory obliged the im tion. 

“The face of the country was beautiful beyond 
description ; it was composed of weeds of no very 
great magnitude, perhaps of half a mile or a mile 
in diameter, interspersed with the most charming 
lawns. The effect which is produced in a few de- 
mesnes of our nobility by so much art, was there 
universally wrought by nature, with the little aid 
of man. in clearing its too great exuberancies. The 
vistas ‘| rough the woods, the breaks of light th 
the trees, with an orient sia and brightening sky, 
formed a Paradise.* Ihave seen nothing in Eu- 
rope to be compared,save seme of the forests in 
Francet—perhaps a traveller in Germany might 
find nearer resemblances, 

* The towns, thongh mostly built of wood, cover- 
ed with shingles of a thousand various colours, 
were pretty ; the villages om ue.} The wood- 
en spires rose to an équal height with those of stone; 

in ~ rm and were as frequent, and as orna- 
mental. The situation of the larger towns immedi- 
ately upon the sea, though it exposed them to the 
attacks of an enemy, added tothe beauty of the 
scene, as the jargest ships could come up to the 
margin of the town, and the trade even then was 
prodighons.6 

The climate was liable to objections ; the exces- 
sive cold of the winter, and extreme heat of the 
summer, excited complaint in strangers, who were 
there only during those seasons. The former un- 
natural in that latitude, owed its fortuitous origin 
to the north west, the continental wind blowing 
over an immense tract of frozen jakes :|} the latter 
the natural effect of situation, wes te be expectcd 
in regions nearly in the same parallel with Ma- 
drid and Constantinople ; but there was a mid-sea- 

son, consisting of about six weeks or two months in 
Spring, and as many m Autumn, which exceeded 
in delight all the creations of poetic fancy. ‘The 

* Rhode-Island throughout, and the woods near Provi- 
dence, particularly, answered this character ; byt, alas, I 
am tok the former war Ci. not leave a single timber tree. 

E, G. the Forest of Senlis ; in the front of the late 
Mr. Burke’s house at Beaconsfield, at the distance of a- 
bout half a mile, is a sweep of semicircular thick wood, 
which gives it much the resemblance of an American 
scene ; Hampshire New Forest, with its blended houses, 
lawns and woods, presents a good idea of it. 

+ What could be prettier, for instance, than the village 
of Cambridge, near Boston? Its colleges ; its scattered 
mansions, most of them splendid, the seats of rich West 
Indians, whose health had induced a ¢ e of clime, sur- 
rounding a smooth and verdant ante. gra up peep- 
ing through thick clumps of wood, perhaps excceded in 
beauty the prettiest village in England. 

§ Boston was chiefly built of brick ; its numerous spires 
gave it, at a distance, a mach more spacious appearance 
than the great city of Dublin has. A74 gun ship I bave 
seen so near the Long Wharf, that, to use a sailor’s phrase, 
a biscuit could literally be tossed on board. Boston was 
four times as large as Waterford, in Ircland, or Worces- 
ter, in England. Newport, in Rhode-Island, used to send 
out annually 400 sail of shipping, small and large ; the 
chief trade to the West Indies and the coast of Guinea. — 
Every one knows what immense channels of commerce 
have opened since, «nd how soon America launched forth 
even to China and Nootka Sound. 

} As im Italy a similiar latitude, the cold is owing to 
the neighbourhood of the Appennines. But thougi: the 
change in the course of the year was great, there were no 
such uncomfortable changes in the course of the dav as 
with us. A man could form his party, or determine his 
clothing for the day, without fear of mutability, 

» ¥ The climate of Rhode Islond, often called the garden 
and the Montpellier of America, induced such numbers 
of wealthy persons fiom the southward to reside there in 
summer, that it was ludiciously called the Carolina hos- 
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of the snow, which had clothed 
with warmth the earth during the winter, and the 
vigorous advances of the sun occasioned a rapidity 
of vegetation perfectly astonishing to Europe. ‘The 
reekigg vapour ascended from the ground like the 
smoke of a grateful sacrifice to the God of nature 
The resident in those regions might most justly 
say in the spring of the year: 
Nunc omnis ager; nune omnis parturit arbos. 


but he would be puzzles] between that season and 
Autumn in which to pronounce : 
Nunc formossisimus annus. 


Even in Summer the heat was perpetually moderat- 
ed by occasional thunder showers of short dura- 
tion*, which refreshed the earth and left behind 
them a cheerful verdure and a brilliant sky, while 
now and then a refreshing breeze deliciously qual - 
ified the heat, and in winter the brightness of the 
sun and purity of the air enlivened the spirits, in- 
vited to exercise, and cheered the very soul. | 
appeal to those Americans whose lot it has been 
to arrive even in the magnificent purlieus of Lon- 
don, in the winter season, whether, amidst all its 
grandeur, its dark and misty air and shifting clouds 
of obscuring smoke have not everwhelmed their 
spirits by comparison, nor have they been much 
relieved by the dull and clouded skies more visible 
in the country, or prevented from sighing for an 
American sun. 

* The thunder of America, it must be allowed, was tre- 
mendous, and the rising of the thunder cloud peculiarly 
awful. Ina clear and blue expanse a little black speck 
was seen in the horizon, which revainded one of the cloud 
mentioned to the prophet, no bigger than a man’s hand ; 
it wooe agninet the windoproad with slow majesty, anu 
would perhaps take two hours to reach the zenith, the 
sun shining all the time in full glory ; in the rising cloud 
that zigzag lightening was seen to play, known to an Eng- 
lishman only as depicted in Italian views by Zucearelli o1 
Salvator ; at length the distant thunder was heard to ap 
proach, the whole sky was overcast with heavy darkness, 
and the tumult of the elements commenced in its full 
strength. In two hours more every thing was calm and 
serene, and all the beauty of nature restored, refreshed 
and invigorated. While I was at Rhode Island two pub- 
lic edifices were struck with lightening; one of them, 
which seems very singular, on a Christmas day, conse 
quently ia very cold weather, 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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AGRICULTURE. 


OF THE USE OF CLAY AS A MANURE. 


Ir may seem strange that clay, which requires more 
manuring than almost any other soil, should itseis’ serve 
as a manure; but it answers excellently when used with 
discretion. As*the barrenness of most soils depends on 
thre abundance of some one ingredient, there is scarcely 
any one kind, that may not serve as a manure for some 
ower. Nature succeeds by a mixture of several ingredi- 
ents, which might of themselves, be called unfruitful . 
the due ptoportion is the great matter. 

Sand is barren, now will a little mellow earth mixed 
with it, reader it fruitful ; in the same manner clay is bar- 
ren, and though some mould be mixed with it, it is still 
hard, tough and fruitless; but when clay is added to the 
sand and mould, or when sand is added to the clay and 
mould in the second composition, either way there is 
mile a loamy soil, which is sufficiently fruitful. Thus 
nature gives fertility to these unpromising ingredients, 
aid in the sume manner we can give it by art. 

The first thing is to know what makes the soil barren, 
and the next to supply the defect. We can add sand to 
a ciayey soil; clay to one that is sandy; and im this lig! 
it is, that clay, which is barren in itscif, ander proper di 
rections serves a> 4 manure to give fruitfulness. hie 
clay acts ina double capacity ; it gives a firmness to the 
soil, enabling it to hold tle roots of the corn or grain, and 
to retain other manures; and by its natural coldness, it 
tempers the scorching hea. of the others, which im dry 
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summers burng up the crop. There cannot be a cheaper 
or readier manure than clay; and fair experience will 
show its value. 

It appears from the fertility of powdered clay, that‘it 
is not the substance of that earth, which is unfriendly to 
the growth of plants, but its compact texture. Nothing 
is able to break that like fire ; therefore burning has been 
discovered for this excellent purpose. There are now 
many kilns built for that use, in different parts of Eng- 
dand, in some of which thousand loads of red, yellow and 

_blue clay are burnt yearly. ‘The husbandman will learn 
from this, not to despise any thing as a manure from its 
apearing unlikely to give fertility, for at first sight no- 
thing could seem more unlikely than clay ; and let him 
not despise projects, for this burning of clay was at first 
much abused under that name. 





DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


Deiyxrss or Derormity are not culpable in themselves, but 
Pray be very justly reproached when they pretend to the hon- 
our of Warr or the influence of Beauty. Da. Jonnson. 


We think we have very good grounds for believing that, 
if our Managers were even in possession of that aggre- 

te of Genius, which, in the days of Garrick, shed such a 
fostre uponthe British Stage, it would still be their insid- 
uous policy to deabout the same wretcied modicum of 
dramatic talent with which they now continue to insult 
the taste and grate the feelings of a Boston audience.— 
They have, in this respect, so artfully managed the public 
appetite and kept it in such a yearning state of starvation, 
that the trash, which, in a state of good living would cre- 
ate loathing, is now swallowed with all the symptoms of 
greedy inanition. By what other argument can we ac- 
count for the well disciplined patience with which the pub- 
lic now behold parts, which, in the golden days of better 
management, were represented by the first talents on tlie 
Continent, now distorted by a company, some of which, 
so far from being able to support the dignity of Tragedy, 
are too often unable to support themselves. ‘This may be 
holding ‘The Mirror up to Nature’—but we choose to see 
reficeted from its surface, the Wature of decent life, or 
the drawing-room, instead of the Wature of the gin-shop. 
As an instance of the niggardly policy which we have 
mentioned of denying the patrons of the Theatre that 
pleasure which they have a right to demand, and which 
can only be afforded by a company of actors instead of 
supernumeraries—we would merely mention the disgrace- 
ful fact of Mr. Bernard’s being suffered to remain uncn- 
gaged and obsequiously viewing with cap in hand, many 
of his favorite characters inadequately represented, such 
as—for instance, Michael Perez and Rolando, in which he 
has heretofore shone with a comic brilliancy every way 
worthy of comparison with the excellence of Cooper's 
nersonations, in the same dramas—while these parts are 
represented by performers, who, whatever imay be their 
merits in their peculiar walks, are incompetent to the 
task of sustaining characters, which require not only bril- 
hiant, but peculiar comic talents. : 

But we have no doubt that Mr. Bernard will be engag- 
ed after Mr. Cooper’s absence, when it will be too late 
for this accomplished comedian, to display his best pow- 
ers in some of the genuine comic characters of the old 
English drama. His engagement at such a late period, 
willonly confirm what we have already asserted, concern. 
ing the insulting policy of the managers, in employing no 
more talent, than is barely sufficient to support the house. 
if another instance is wanted, we can point to the cautious 
seclusion of Mrs. Williams, now our most correct actress, 
from the boards during Mr. Cooper’s performances, while 
the parts, for which she is peculiarly adapt ~1, are ‘illed by 
those whom Falstaff has not unhappily described —* tat- 
tered prodigals, who march wide betwixt the legs, as if 
they had shackles on.” Bat Jean Jack has not only taught 
our managers, (his successful imitators in the recruiting 
science,) how tolaugh with a sympathetic grin at their 
dupes, but he has furnished them with a favourte argu- 
ment to defend their “tatterdemelons,”—* tut, tat; 
thev’ll fll aPrr as well as better!’ We shoulc pursue 
another train of observation, were the subjects of our re- 
marks capable of amendment; but the limb which is ac- 
knowledged a gangrene, must be amputated. Criticism 
may rouse inattention but cannot create geniu». We have 
indeed many a scenic Venus, to whom the critic would 
be of less service than the dentist ; and we have limping 
representatives of royalty, whom nothing will gure but 
that bed of Procrustes, to which we resign the task of 
stretching and Jopping the linbs of some of our mana- 
sere’ cheap reerajis, who, afier all, common decency 
would pronouns er subjects for Greenwich, than the 
grceen-room. Zz. 

In consequence of the lote hour, at which @: received Zz's 
theatrical communication, we are compelled to dfer the re- 
mainder of his remarks upen the last week @ ef rmance till 
our neat Daper,. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE THINKER.....Wo. V. 


How prevalent is the practice of condemning a 
person at the first intimation of errors by them 
committed, without making any inquires into the 
evidencee, circumstances, or any event calculated 
to palliate or obviate them: This fact, though not 
perfectly demonstrated, was forcibly brought to 
my mind on a recent occasion, when a worthy we- 
man strove to influence a friend against receiving 
into her family one, who, she said, several years 
before, had borne a bad character ; that is to say, 
she was so unfortunate as to have disobedient, and 
perhaps worthless children, whom kindness could 
not reclaim, nor argumentsreform. She disagreed 
with them, she abased them, her affections were 
alienated, and her conduct highly censured. This 
woman, thought I, may not deserve a very bad 
character for all this. They had justly forfeited 
much of her maternal fondness—perhaps she with- 
held too much ; but it is difficult to draw the line, 
where we are thus wrought upon. 
all times able to controul our passions, and under 
their influence the most worthy are sometimes led 
far from the dictates of their betier judgment. 
The recital of cruelty in a parent finds a greedy 
ear with almost every listener, and each giving 
currency to the tale, it gathers new predjudicial 
circumstances, and additional colouring, as often 
as it isrelated. Hence the most trifling affair be- 
comes. aggravated into. the most heineus offence, 
and not unfrequently the aggressor is represented 
asthe innocent sufferer. Scandal is ever busy, 
and chooses only such subjects, as may be most 
highly embellished, oz of which a goud story may 
be made, leaving more important transactions to 
be published by other means, It delights in sap- 
ping and mining the bases of characters, without 
regard to feeling or consequences ; these, in fact, 
find nv. place in the vocabulary of the slanderer, 
whose breast is tye repository of materials, which 
are there generated into the most baneful calum- 
nies ; it poisons with its touch whatever approach- 
esit, and scatters pestilence far and wide. Should 
we not then, liable as we are to imposition by the 
misrepresentations of others, deliberately inves- 
tigate, and matutely weigh them, before we re- 
ceive as truths the inflated stories of these gan- 

enes of society ? And should we, if we find there 
is some foundation for these reports, forever ex- 
clude the offender from our friendship ? I conceive 
not. If 1 have done wrong in ezrly life, and have 
endured a suitable penance in the slights and dis- 
regard of my fellow mortals, and the upbraidings 
of conscience—have improved therefrom, have re- 
pented and reformed, and now conduct praise- 
worthily, performing my duty with as: and, 
uprightness ; should I not be again received, res- 
pected and esteemed ?- Or must we never hope for 
mercy from those whose very existence depends 
upon it ? And who are assured, in the most cheer- 
ing language of sacred love, that if they will re- 
a and forsake their wickedness, they shall be 

lessed eternally! Where is he that feels his own 
depravity, but will exclaim, “give the returning 
wanderer a welcome! Jet him find an asylum in 
our dwellings, a refuge in our hearts!” 0 happy 
sopls! how perfect are your pleasures, how envi- 
able your emotions! ye know and feel thé exquis- 
ite delights of extending the hand of compassion 
and fellowship to the being, whose afflictions have 
corrected his abberations, and whose experience 
has convinied him of the incalculable superiority 
of virtue over vice. not only as it respects a future 
state, but for happiness in this life. Be it yours, 
ye lovely patterns for the ruder sex to imitate in 
the softer virtues, to present such models of chari- 
ty, forbearance and moderation, as to excite not 
only amore reacy obedience to the law of love, 
but likewise to exibit such characters ag will merit 


\ 
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and receive the respect, esteem and admoaration of 
every lover of goodness. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE REFLECTOR.....Wo. TT. 


I cannot so well occupy this number, as by 
using the follow ‘ag élegant and pathetic extract 
from the writings of’ Fennell. ’ 

Courage and fortitude, says he, are distinct in 
their objects and effects; courage is the incitement 
to perform a duty of danger with willingness and 
activity; fortitude consists in enduring those re- 
verses of fortune, to which that duty must vcca- 
sionally subject the less successful. A man in 
private life, in distress, if alone. if not united to 
any tender claimants of his aid, may brave the 
storm, may say to the tempest, “ pour on, I will 
endure ;” T have no daughter, no children, no 
wife to suffer with me: I am an insulated being, 
* let fall your terrible pleasure ;” I am alone and 
no one suffers with me. ‘This to be sure might be 
resounded as the triumph of fortitude over self- 
suffering: yet what are the anguishes of a single 
ian, which the least mental exertion cannot sur- 
mount? Comparatively nothing. But contem- 
plate the husband, the father of a numerous off- 
spring, the mother without the meaus of executing 
maternal wishes, the children without the means 
of subsistence, then tell me where fortitude can 
be sought for or found; in the furnace of feeling 
will not the firmest resolution melt away, as the 
sternest ore in the incinerating blast ? ‘The purest 
metal may be tried in the fire, and be returned un- 
injured without external aid: so may the mind of 
man support itself in true solidity, till feeling for 
another makes it melt. Commiseration and pity 
are strong relaxatives of fortitude ; the stoutest 
bands of heroes have yielded frequently to moral 
instead of official duties ; they have bowed to nae’ 
ture, when orders have been repuguant to her dic- 
tates; feeling has triumphed over enmity, tears 
have been shed, where drops of blood were to have 
falien, and the arms of mercy thrown open to re- 
ceive the victims the hand of tyranny would have 
slain. 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


DOCTOR JACKSON’S CHANTS, 

As theoretical music comprehends the know!- 
edge of harmony and modulation, so practical 
music is the art of bringing this knowledge into 
operation, by disposing of sounds both in combina- 
tion and succession, as will produce the desired 
effect. It may however be said to extend still fur- 
ther, and to include not only the productions of 
melodious and harmonious compositions, but also 
their performance ; and to sucha facility in execu- 
tion and nicety of expression, has this department 
of practical music arrived at the present day, that 
its proféssors hold an elevated rank in the list of 
modern artists. 

Chantiag, when well performed, is the style be- 
tween air and recitative ; there is no province of 
musical composition, where genius and science 
have a more aimple scope for their fairest and full- 
est display, nor for that success, which connois- 
seurs se highly value. 

Doctor Jackson, whose science and practical 
skill in musical erudition, is so generally known and 
acknowledged, has composed, selected and har- 
monized a number of chants for the use of churches 
and choirs, This publication is executed upon 
plates, and is of the pocket size; its contents are 
rendered suitable to all measures, and an elucida- 
tory explanation of the manner and style in which 
chanting ought to be executed, is given with much 
clearness and perspicuity, All those who are con- 
versant with music, have it in their power, by 
this publication, to make themselves proficient in 
this brarrch of singing, in a short time. The v. ork 
is highly meritorious, and is particularly recom- 
mended to the usé of Sipiasepél chiarelias, as a pub 
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lication hitherto very scarce and now highly valu- 
able, , 
it'%s to be hoped, that Dr. Jackson will receive 
such a remuneration for the labour, which he must 
have bestowed upon this valuable work, as may 
induce him to continue imparting to the lovers of 
this delightful science, a portion of that scientific 
skill, which has been obtained only by the most 
laborious application to his profession. 
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CONJUGAL LOVY. 

From Madam De Siael Holstein’s Gerwany, a work 
abounding perhaps, in equal portions, with brilliancy 
of genius, mystical bombast, and insiduous reasoning 
on female duties, we copy the following eloquent argu- 
ment in favour of virtuous love. 

A ruieny of the same age, in whose presence 
you are to live and to die; a friend whose every 
interest is your own; all whose prospects are par- 
taken bv yourself, including that of the grave; here 
is a feeling which constitutes all our fate. Some- 
times, it is true, our children, and more often our 
parents, become our companions through life ; but 
this rave and sublime enjoyment is combated by 
the laws of nature; while the marriage union is in 
accord with the whole ef human existence. 

There is an excess of wretchedness in an unhap- 

y marriage, which transcends every other misery 
in the world. The whole soul of a wife reposes 
upon the attachment of her husband ;—to struggle 
alone, against fortune; to advance towards the 
grave without the friend whe should regret us ; this 
is an isolated state, of which the Arabian desert 
gives but a faint idea; and, when all the treasure 
of your youthful years has been resigned in vain ; 
when you hope no longer, at the end of life, the 
reflection of those early rays; when the twilight 
has nothing more that can recall the dawn, but is 
pale and discoloured as the phantom that foreruns 
the night; then your heart revolts; and if you still 
love the being who treats you as a slave, since he 
does not belong to you, and yet disposes of you, 
despair seizes all yonr faculties, and conscience 
herself grows troubled at the intensity of your 
distress. 

Purity of mind and conduct is the first glory of 
a woman. What a degraded being would she be, 
deprived of beth these qualities! But general hap- 
piness, and the dignity of the human species, woud 
perhaps not gain less by the fidelity of man in 
marriage. In a word, what is there more beauti- 
ful in moral order, than a young man who respects 
this sacred tie ? Opinion does not require it of him, 
society leaves him free ; a sort of savage pleasant- 
ry would endeavour to ridicule even the complaints 
of the heart, which he had broken; for censure is 
easily turned upon the sufferer. He then is the 
master, but he imposes duties on himself; no dis- 
agreeable result can arise to him from his faults ; 
but he dreads the evil he may do to her who has 
mtrusted herself te his heart ; and generosity af- 
taehes him so much the more, because society dis- 
solves his attachment. 

God, in creating man the first, has made him 
the noblest of his creatures; and the most noble 
creature is that one which has the greater number 
of duties to perform. It is a singular abuse of the 
prerogative of a superior nature, to make it serve 
4s an instrument, to free itself from the most sa- 
cred ties, whereas true superiority consists in the 
9 of the soul; and the power of tlie soul is 
Virtue. 
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HISTORY A ROMANCE. 


Wues Sully or Clarendon history, the 
speak from knowl record factsintimately 
em familar ; but what can be more ridiculous than 


4 country curate or a closet philosopher narrating . 

events to him imperfectly known, and explaining 

inetives:by him wildly conjectured ; even positions 

the most universally réceived as indisputable in 

our own, time, are by’ministers and statesmen often 
2 





_ being a very handsome man.. 
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and justly derided as popularerrors. All England 
in 1749 was frantic at the outrage offered to Cap- 
tain Jenkins, by the Spaniards cutting of his ears. 
The late Lord Bute assured a friend of mine—that 
no such thing ever happened. All America held 
Mr, G. Granville in dwase as the author of the 
stamp act. ‘Fhe late Mr. Burke* assured me, it 
was a measure odious to him, and which met his 
total disapprobation. Yet what historian doubts 
to record these as undisputed facts ? What then 
shall we think of more ancient story ? Is it not 
odd, that scarce a man at the time thinks himself 
acquainted with the interior of the cabinet of prin- 
ces ; yet after the lapse of a few years, when he 
is much less likely to know it from the lapse of 
time and death of witnesses, almost every man 
thinks himself perfectly acquainted with it, and 
fully qualified to be an historian. 
onan Browne's Eways. 

* The torrents of anecdote and information, which 
poured from the lips of that great man in private, as of el- 
oquence in public, were the astonishment and dehght of 
his friends. Lollivg on a summer’s evening on his steps 
at Baconsfield, or after a winter day in parliament, on his 
carpet in town, ficut mos aliquando siuit, he spoke treatises 
fit to be published through the world. 1 do not speak par- 
tially, for 1 consider him as one of the chief obstacles to 
my having attained a very considerable rank in life. 


——— + oo 


POGON OLOGY. 


S1x,—I send you a translation of an article under the 
above head, from a work entitled Jowrnai Polytype, pub- 
lished some years ago in Paris. It is a literary notice of 
a work, called a Philosophical Iistory of the Beard. ‘The 
editor thus observes : 

A beard, thick and well furnished, was, at Rome, and 
among the Greeks, held in the highest veneration. The 
Gauls, whom Brennus commanded, were so astonished at 
the majestic mein and long deards of the Roman senators, 
that admiration suceeded, for an instant, to the fury of 
carnage. Homer always speaks with respect of the beard 
of Nestor and Priam. At Lacedemonia and in Egypt, 
they regard it as a mark of wisdom; it is there the most 
sacred pledge of promised faith. In times less remote, 
to swear by the beard, and to seal with three of its hairs, 
was the received usage, which gave rise to the saying, it 
is a devil with three hairs. Some particular reasons, in the 
sequel, reduced this mark of verility to a simple whisker, 
which presents an aspect more terrible and fieree. Then 
were seen Spanish and Turkish whiskers ; whiskers with 
a peignard, gard, and, in fine, royal whiskers, which were 
the last twig of beards, in which the ancient line termin- 
The Portuguese have always attached the highest 
price to their beards. Under their Queen Catharine, the 
brave Jean de Crusto going to deliver upthe Chateau Dice 
in India, finding‘ himself deprived of every thing, he re- 
quested 1,000 pistoles ef the inhabitants, and sent them 
one of his whiskers asa pledge for the sum. Penetrated 
by this heroic: trait, they immediately sent him back his 
whisker aud more than he demanded. Peoyle of long 
beards, what sacrifices would not now be made on similar 
conditions ? Take away from 2 nation, says the author, 
their decoration, the form of their costume, their colours, 
the grave and imposing exterior, and you destroy the 
greatest part of their social virtue, their energy, and the 
transport of their souls; all their resources become lost, 
if you cease to furnish them with this aliment of the im- 
agination. Wut. Rez 


’ 
atea. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Sasrva Porrma, wife to the Roman Emperor Nero, was 

a complete beauty, and no woman took more care to pre- 
serve the lustre of her charms than she did, sparing nei- 
ther cost nor trouble. Besides immense sums lavished 
in the composition of various paints and washes, she kept 
hundred she-asses, to be milked every morning, to 
supply her baths ; it being the current opinion that asses’ 
milk was endued with an excellent power of preserving 
the skin smooth, white and free from wrinklesy—those 


_ grievous attendants ont old age. 


Poppza, one day, consulting her mirror, and not being 


_ satisfied with her looks, and in fear that her charms were 


decaying by the fatal effects of time, implored the gods 
that she might'die before she was old. This vain beauty, 
bantering her husband Nero about his having appeared 
in character of a iator, charioteer, Kc. be, in a rage, 
gave her a kick which killed her. After her death, Nero 
demonstrated his passion for her by the most extravagant 


‘signs.. He caused her to be decreed a goddess ; and was 


violently it-love with his freed-man Sporus, for no other 
reason than that Sporus resembled Poppaa in the face, 


“William Newman, and 
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Pliny says there were more apices and aromatic per 
fumes burnt at her funeral, than all Arabia produced im « 


year: It is well known that she did not wish to be beau- 
tiful for Nero alone ; and that emperor’s court Was crowd 
ed with her gallants from almost every nation. 

a TT 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


DOMESTIC. 
Great Fire in ew-York.—A very destructive fire hap 
pened in New-York on Wednesday last. It is believed 
the value of the property destroyed is about $150,000 





On Tuesday, the Electors of this Commonwealth met 
at the State House, and chose the Hon. Christopher Gore 
their president, and the Hon. Stephen Longfellow secre- 
tary, and filled three vacancies. On Wedne ; ay, thé 
Electors gave their votes unanimously fer t)e Hon 
Rufus King, of New-York, for President of the United 


. States, and for the Hon. John E. Howard, of Maryland, 


for Vice-President. 





The Report of the Committee om the Separation of 
Maine, which puts at rest the question of that separation, 
has been gccepted in-both branches. 





The Rev. Mr. Swext, of Brookfield is appointed te de®, 
liver the Election Sermon, in May next. 





On Tuesday, George Coome was tried before the Su 
preme Judicial Court, now sitting in thisgown, for the 
murder of Maria Henry, in June last. Chief Justice Par- 
ker presided, and was assisted by judges Jackson and 
Putnam. The prosecution was conducted by Morton, 
Attorney General,,and the defence by Hubbard and Gal- 
lison. The prisoner was aequitted. 

On Wednesday, in the Circuit Court of the United 
States, came on the trial of Bevans, a marine of the ship 
Independence, on an indictment for the murder of a sca- 
man. Jndge Story presided, and was.assisted by Judge 
Davis. The prosecution was conducted by Blake, Dis- 
trict Attorney, and the defénce by Dutton and F. Dextcr. 
On Thursday the Jury found a verdict of GUILTY. 





The inauguration of John Gorham, M.D. as Erving 
Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, and of Jacob 
Bigelow, M. D. 2s Rumford Professor of Philosophy, in 
the University at Cambridge, will take place at Univc:- 
sity Hallon Wednesday next. 





Excellent arrangement—A new Alms-House has been 
built by the town of Salem. It is calculated so that the 
virtuous poor are to be separated from such as are vicious, 
and is accommodated with a number of acres of land, on 
which the tenants of the house are to labog according to 
their strength. 





Some very ingenious Anatorucal Wax Preparat’ons, by 
Mr. Henny Witirams, of this town, representing te 
external and internal structure of the buman body, are 
now exhibiting at the Lecture Room of Dr. Ingalls, by 
whom they are used as illustrations of his Lectures on 
Anatomy and Surgery. Works which unite in such an ex- 
traordinary degree the accuracy of science and the pre ci- 
sion of-art, deserve, as we have no doubi they will obtain, 
the patronage and applause of the encouragers of the arts 
and genius of our country. . 





Turatne—On Monday evening, the Play, called The 
Tron Chest ; after which, the Comedy, of Catharine and 
Petruchio—for the Benefit of Mr. Coorgn. 











MARRIAGES 

In this town, Mr. Thomas L. Hutchinson, to Miss Cath- 
arine Cade—Mr. Henry Allen, to Mrs. Ann Driscoll— 
Mr. George W. Saunders, to Miss Eliza Cedman— ir 
Thomas B. Parker, to Miss Ann Maria Martin—Capt 
Samuel M. Woodbury, of Newburyport, to Miss Debby 
Hudson of Hingham. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Samuel. Doggett. Jun. to Miss Lois 
Currier.—At Medfield, Nathaniel Kingsbury, Esq. of this 
town, to Miss Lavinia Morse.—At Kingston, Mr. Wiliam 
Thomas, merchant ofthis town, to Miss Sarah W. Seaver 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Thomas ‘Otis, youngest child of Mr. Tu- 
rell Tuttle, aged 19 months—Mrs. Cartharine Wiliams, 
wife of Mr. John Williams—Mr. John Morgan, aged 44— 
John Tileston, Esq. aged 73—Mr. Samuel Bride, aged 59 
—Mr. Nath’l Coverly, aged 72—Mrs. Eliza, wife of M: 
ughter of the late Dr. Stillman, 
aged S$6—Mr. Samuel T. Gilman, of Exeter, (N. Hf.) aged 
17—Mr. Thomas Houghton, aged 48—Sumner Wilde, son, 
of Col, Benjamin Hayden, aged 16. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary Hammond, wife of Mr 
John Hammond, of this town, aged 32. 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 





TOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE POETICAL MORALIST.....Wo. VII. 
CONSEQUENCES OF INTEMPERANCE. 
CONCLUDED. 
Hap Florio sought this best of cures, 
For the deep wounds his spirit felt, 
Forsaken folly*s crouded paths, 
At mercy’s altar humbly knelt : 
His soul had found divine support, 
Despondency would ne’er intrude, 
But still resign’d to wisdom’s rule, 
Had kiss’d the red with fortitude. 
Nor would his gentle, blooming wife 
Have pin’d in want’s corroding cell, 
Have watch’d for him the bright’ning star, 
Till gloomy toll’d the midnight bell : 
Beheld him laid within his door, 
A mass of helpless, breathing clay ; 
Then, weeping tears of bitter grief, 
His body to her couch convey ; 
Where, sleepless as the queen of night, 
Her aching head she then reciin’d, 
And fruitless strove with hope 1’ allay 
The anguish of her tortur’d mind. 
Nor would the pledge of early love, 
Have liv’d to know ne lot but shame, 
Have liv’d to feel the blush arise, 
When speaking of a father’s nafne. 
But this will be, for oft ’tis said, 
The surly ‘watcknan—duty-bound— 
While through the stilly street he roams, 
Poor Florio spies upon the ground. 
And soon the night tay find him forth, 
Unseen by any mortal eye— 
The cold congeal the stream of life, 
And bid his rescu’d spirit fly. 
Then what awaits thesé hapless souls, 
But mis’ry, cruel want and shame ? 
The pauper’s scanty lot to share, : 
Though spotless be their humble fame! 
Lives there a man so dead to love, 
So cold to duty’s loud appeal, 
As basely thus to sacrifice 
His wife and offspring’s future weal ? 
Forbid it, heaven! inspire his heart 
With nobler sentiments to glow ; 
Nor let thy creatures thus forget 
The tribute they to virtue owe. 


— 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

Mrssns. Bvorrors—I shall make no apo for sending 
this “Letter,” but only say, as the Almanack Makér says 
of his work—vcalculated for the Magavine, but will serve 

or any other place. 
A LETTER 
TO TOM, IN THE COUNTRY. 


Dean Tom, your letter came to hand, 
And pleas’d I am to understand, 

That you enjoy such perfect health ; 

A blessing, friend, more dear than wealth. 
I'must confess I have done wrong, 
Thus to neglect my friend so long ; 

I promis’d oft to write, 1 know, 

And should have done it long ago, 

But things have turn'd out bad, I find— 
A thousand ills perpicx my mind : 
That when I sit to take my pen, 

i rise, and—lay it down agair. 

I wish I ne’er had Icft that s, ot, 
Fho.e pleasing sports, our rual cot, 
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Nor ventur’d here where folly’s pow’r, 
Destroys pure friendship’s social hour. 
Alas ! dear Tom, I curse thé day, 
That pat me in this irksome way; 
That led me on inhope of gain, 
From paths of ease to paths of pain. 
But ’twas a Father’s plan, you see, 
To make a dashing chap of me! 
@h how my bosom beat and burn’d, 
When he from Boston had return’d, 
And did relate those wonders wild 
Which swell’d the hope of his fond child. 
*‘ Dear Sam,” said he, “I have in view 
A prospect, which I think will do ; 
’*T will give you fortune—ease in life— 
A rank respectful—and—a wife : 
So down to Boston bend your way, 
And take a Shop without delay— 
For scarcely can you walk a street, 
But thousand shoppers you will mect ; 
And money there like streams must flow, 
Since people all a shopping go.” 
No sooner had my father done 
His pleasing speech, than quick I run, 
Caught Pony, and set out to sce 
What Boston folks would do for me. 
Ah ! surely, Tom, Dad was deceiv'd, 
And oft I've set-me down, and griev’d 
That man should be by follies rul’d, 
And woman still in fashions scliool’d. 
What he had seen was a mere hoax— 
A notion of the Poston folks. 
Tis true they aH a shopping go, 
But yet *tis only for a show— 
Although from shop to shop they fly, 
Believe me, Tom, they seldom buy ! 
°Tis but to exercise the mind, 
To take a pattern of each kind, 
Unil they fill their motley bags 
So full, you’d think they sold old rags. 
I find the Belles here constant meet, 
To talk, to laugh, ahd walk the street 
With shawls neglected, hanging loose, 
To shew the forms which stays produce— 
To bring to view those cheeks of rose, 
Which art so bounteously bestows. 
Thus ev’ry day from year to year, 
You view the stcps of folly here. 
But, Tom, I think I must conclude, 
Lest on your patience I intrude : 
And only say—if things don’t alter, 
I must take up the plough, or—halter : 
For threescore years, or more, of life, 
Will neither fortune give—nor wife, 
°Tis not that here’s no trade at all, 
Nor that my profits, Tom, are smail, 
That I complain—no, surely no— 
But ’tis, that Aalf we make must go 
To Jews, whose hearts are not content, 
But when they shave at three per cent. / 
That landlords, who of wealth possess’d, 
Should for their rents take“all the rest ! 
Not even leave one cent for those 
Who rurnish us go cheap with clothes. 
No, Tom, it will not do, I find, 
Ihave already made my mind 
‘To leave this place, and come to you~ 
Till which, I haste to bid adieu. 


SAM. 
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ON A DAUGHTER WHO DIED YOUNG. 
Sweet maid, thy parents fondly thought 

To strew thy bride-bed, aot thy bier , 
But thou hast left « being, fraught 

With wiles and toils and anxious fear. 
For us remains a journey drear, 

For thee a blest eternal prime, 
Uniung in thy short career, 4 

Louth’s biossom, with the fruit of t:me. 


FANCY, 
Fawer enervates while it soothes the heart, 
And while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight ; 
To joy each heightening charm it can impart, 
But wraps the hour of woe in ten fold night. 


AMUSEMENT. 


In the reign of Charles the. second the numerous pro- 
ductions of the and such playful works as the 
Memoirs of the Count De Grammont, would afford ample 
materials. From the latter we find that Spring-Garden 
was the favourite place of resort, for the man of mode, that 
masks and vizards were worn not only in the Park, but at 
the Play, and Sir Fopling Flutter will tell us, that gloves 
up to the elbows, huge periwigss, long waists, and panta- 
loons were the dress of a gentleman, and that-Ombre was 
his game, : od the Rehearsal that Canary wine was thought 


exquisite. , 
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Ridicule is never offensive but when it attacks real feel. 
ings or defects. Rally a man as much as you please on 
the want of qualities which he feels he possesses, he will 
never be offended ; touch on his true foible, and you 
warm him instantly. The world seldom finds out this true 
defect, and therefore malice so often misses its aim. A 
gentleman, whose legitimacy was disputed, was called out 
to fight a duel with another much older than himself; 
the adve endeavoured to provoke him to return his 
fire, which from the inequality of age he was averse to 
do; he called him coward and robber, it produced no 
sensation, for he felt that he was neither; he called hire 
bastard, he fired instantly and killed the insulting foe. 


A gentleman in Cork, of much taste, lately fitted up a 
house in a style of great ao On shewing it, bow- 
ever, to a friend, the latter objected to the thinness of the 
partitions, whith divided the rooms from eaci other, ob- 
serving that all that was said in one room might be over- 
heard in the next. To this the owner replied, that he 
would immediately try the validity of the objection, by 
an experiment which wouid not fail. He accordingly 
called nis servant Patrick, and directed him to go into 
the next room, to carefully shut the doors, and then listen 
in order to ascertain if he could distinguish any words 
spoken in the other room where his master remained. 
When the master thought Pat. was properly stationed, he 
immediately called out to him loudly—“Do you hear me?” 
Pat. immediately answered as loudly, “Vo, Sir.” 


Cl . 


Carrying Potatoes to be dug /—A soldier of the west dur- 
ing the late war being off duty, was engaged by a landlord 
to dig a patch of potatoes, on condition that he should 
be furnished with a bottle of whiskey, to begin with. The 
landlord accordingly took him to the field, shewed him 
the patch, and left him with a full bottle of his favorite 
beverage, About an hour afterwards, the landlord went 
out to see how this son of Mars progressed in his busi- 
ness of farming ; he found him holding himself up by an 
old stump, unable to stard without it, his bottie lying 
empty at his feet, and no potatoes dug. Being quite ex. 
asperated, the landiord gave hin a shake, exclaimi 
« Halloo! you scoundrel! is this the way you dig my po- 
tatoes for me?’ “Hah!” says the soldier, lapping his 
tongue, staggering haif round, squinting and bickupping, 
“ if you want your potatoes dug, fetch emon™” ~ 


Receipt to make a Critic —Condemn ey thing that is 
written—but never be exposed to censure by writing any 
thing yourself; read all the reviews, gentlemen’s maga- 
zines, &c. be expert in stealing their criticisms on those 
whe do not read them—you need not look at the books re- 
viewed ; learn the history of printers ; read Voet's cata- 
logue ; learn the best and rarest editions of each author ; 
never heed to read his works, and ten to one you pass not 
only for a-critic, but for a very learned man, 





TO REAPENS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“© Anna, ov Love and Despair,” by Mora, came too late 
for insertion in this paper. 

« Robin Red-breast,” by Eliza, and “A Priest of the 
Temple, or the Countiy Person,” abridged by Amana, are 
received. 
Ses 
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